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DR JOHNSON’S SERMON 
WRriItTEN FOR THE FUNERAL OF HIS WIFE. 
(Continued from our last.) 


'To Christians the celebration of a funeral is 
by no means a solemnity of barren and unavail- 
ju sorrow, but established by the church for 
other purposes. 

Virst, tor the consolation of sorrow : second- 
ly for the enforcement of piety. ‘The mourn- 
ful solemnity of the burial of the dead is insti- 
tuted, first, for the consolation of that grief to 
which the best minds, if not supported and reg- 
ulated by religion, aré most liable. ‘They who 
most endeavour the happiness of others, who 
devote their thoughts to tenderness and pity, 
and stadiously maintain the reciprocation of 
kindness, by degrees mingle their souls in such 
a manner, as to feel from their separation a to- 
tal destitution of happiness, a sudden abruption 
of all therr prospects, a cessation of all their 
hopes, schemes, and desires. ‘The whole mind 
becomes a gloomy vacuity, without any image 
or form of pleasure, a chaos of confused wish- 
es, directed to no particular end, or to that 
which, while we wish we cannot hope to obtain; 
tur the dead will not revive ; those whom God 
has called away from the present state of ex- 
istence, can be seen no more in it; we must go 
to them, but they cannot return to us. 

Yet to show that grief is vain, is to afford very 
litle comfort; yet this is all that reason can 
afford; but religion, our only friend in the mo- 
ment of distress, in the moment when the help 
of maa is vain, when fortitude and cowardice 
sink down together, and the sage and the virgin 
mingle their lamentations; religion will inform 
us that sorrow and complaint are not only vain, 
bat unreasonable and erroneous. ‘Fhe voice of 
God, speaking by his Son and his apostles, will 
instruct us, that she, whose departure we now 
mourn, is not dead, but sleepeth; that only her 
body is committed to the ground, but that the 
soul is returned to God who gave it; that God, 
who is infinitely merciful, who hateth nothing 
that he has made, who desireth not the death 
of a sinner; to that God who only can compare 
porformance with ability, who alone knows how 
fur the heart has been pure or corrupted, how 
inadvertency has surprised, fear has betrayed, 
or weakness has impeded; to that God who 
marks every aspiration after a better state, who 
hears the prayer which the voice cannot utter, 
records the purpose that perished without op- 
portunity of action, the wish that vanished away 
without attainment; who is always ready to re- 
ceiye the penitent, to whom sincere contrition 
is never late, and who will accept the tears of 
a returning sinner. 

Such are the reflections to which we are 
called by the voice of truth; and from these 
we shall find that comfort which philosophy 
cannot supply, and that peace which the world 
cannot give. The contemplation of the mercy 
of God may justly afford some consolation, even 
when the office of burial is performed to those 
who have been snatched away without visible 
amendment of their lives: for, who shall presume 
to determine the state of departed souls, to lay 
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the counsels of the Most High?-—But, with 
more confident hope of pardon and acceptance 
may we commit those to the receptacles of 
mortality, who have lived without any open or 
enormous crimes; who have endeavoured to 
propitiate God by repentance, and have died, 
at last, with hope and resignation. Among 
these she surely maybe remembered whom we 
have followed hither tothe tomb ; to pay her 
the last honours, and to resign her to the grave : | 
she, whom many who now hear me have known, 
and whom none who were capable of distinguish- 
ing either moral or intellectual excellence, 
could know without esteem or tenderness. ‘To 
praise the extent of her knowledge, the acute- 
ness of her wit, the accuracy of her judgment, 
the force of her sentiments, or the elegance of 
her expression, wonld ill suit with the occasion. 

Such praise would little profit the living, and | 
as little gratify the dead, who is now in a place 
where vanity and competition are forgotten for 
ever; where she finds a cup of water given for 
the relief of a poor brother, a prayer uttered 
for the mercy of God to those whom she wanted 
power to relieve, a word of instruction to igno- 
rance, a smile of comfort to misery, of more 
avail than all those accomplishments which con- 
fer honour and distinction among the sons of 
folly.—Yet, let it be remembered that her wit 
was never employed to scoff at goodness, nor 
her reason to dispute against trath. In this age 
of wild opinions she was as free from scepticism 
as the cloistered virgin: she never wished to 
signalize herself by the singularity of paradox: 
she had a just diffidence of her own reason, and 
desired to practice rather than dispute. Her 
practice was such as her opinions naturally pro- 
duced: she was exact and regular in her devo- 
tions, full of confidence in the divine mercy, 
submissive to the dispensations of Providence, 
extensively charitable in her judgments and 
opinions, grateful for every kindness that she 
received, and willing to impart assistance of 
every kind to all whom her little power enabled 
her to benefit: she passed through many months 
of langour, weakness, and decay, without a sin- 
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gle murmur of impatience, and often expressed 
her adoration of that mercy which granted her 
so long time for recollection and penitence. 
‘That she had no failing cannot be supposed : 
but she has now appeared before the Almighty 
Judge; and it wouid ili become beings like us, 


weak and sinful as herself, to remember those | 


faults which, we trust, eternal purity has par- 
doned. 

Let us, therefore, preserve her memory for 
no other end but to imitate her virtues; and let 
us add her example to the motives to piety 
which this solemnity was, secondly, instituted 
to enforce. 

It would not, indeed, be reasonable to expect, 
did we not know the inattention and perverse- 
ness of mankind, that any one who had followed 
a funeral, could fail to return home without new 
resolutions of a holy life ; for who can see the 
final period of all human schemes and underta- 
kings, without conviction of the vanity of all 
that terminates in the present state? For who 
can see the wise, the brave, the powerful, or 


the beauteous, carried to the grave, without re- | 


flection on the emptiness of all those distinctions 
which set us here in opposition to each other? 
And who when he sees the vanity of all terres- 
trial advantages, can forbear to wish for’a more 
permanent and certain happiness? Such wishes, 
perhaps, often arise, and such resolutions are 
olten formed ; but, before the resoiutidn can be 
exerted, before the wish can regulate the con- 
duct, new prospects open before us, new im- 
pressions are received, the temptations of the 
worid solicit, the passions of the heart are put 
into commotiou; we plunge again into the ta- 
mult, engage again in the contest, and forget 
that what we gain cannot be kept, and that the 
life for which we are thus busy to provide, 
must be quickiy at an end. 

But let us not be thus shamefully deluded! 
Let us not thus idly perish in our folly by ne- 
giecting the loudest call of Providence; nor, 
when we have foilowed our friends and our 
enemies to the tomb, suffer ourselves to be sur- 
prised by the dreadtul summons, and die, at last, 
amazed and unprepared! Let every one, whose 
eye glances on this bier, examine what would 
have been his condition if the same hour had 
called him to judgment; and remember, that 
though he is now spared, he may perhaps, be 
to-morrow among separate spirits. ‘The pre- 
sent moment isin our power: let us, therefore, 
from the present moment begin our repentance ! 
Let us not any longer harden our hearts, but 
hear this'day the voice of our Saviour and our 
God, and begin to do, with all our powers, what- 
ever we shall wish to have done when the grave 
shali open before us! Let those who came hi- 
ther weeping and lamenting, reflect, that they 
have not time for useless sorrow; that their own 
salvation is to be secured, and that “ the day is 
far spent, and the night cometh, when no man 
can work ;” that tears are of no value to the 
dead, and that their own danger may justly 
claim their whole attention! Let those who en- 
tered this place unaffected and indifferent, and 
whose only purpose was to behold this funeral 
spectacle, consider that she whom they thus be- 
hold with negligence and pass by, was lately 
partaker of the same nature with themselves ; 
and that they, likewise, are hastening to their 
end, and must soon, by others equally negligent, 
be buried and forgotten! Let all remember that 
the day of life is short, and that the day of grace 
may be much shorter; that this may be the last 
warning which God will grant us, and that. per- 
haps, he who looks on this grave unalarmed, may 
sink unreformed into bis own! 

Let it, therefore, be our care, when we retire 
from this solemnity, that we immediately turn 
from our wickedness, and do that which is law- 
ful and right; that whenever disease or violence 
shall dissolve our bodies, our souls may be saved 
alive, and received into everlasting habitations ; 
where, with angels and archangels, and all the 
glorious host of heaven, thay shall sing glory to 
God on high, and the Lamb, for ever and ever! 


—>—— 


PRINCIPLES OF INTERPRETING SCRIPTURE. 


The following explanation of the principles adopted 
by Unitarians in interpreting the scriptures, is from 
the Rev. Dr CHAnNino’s sermon at the ordination 
of the Rev. Mr Sparks, at Baltimore. 


I. We regard the Scriptures as the records of 
God’s successive revelations to mankind, and 
particularly of the last and most perfect revela- 
tion of his will by Jesus Christ. Whatever doc- 
trines seem to us to be clearly taught in the 
Scriptures, we receive without reserve-or ex- 
ception. We do not, however, attach equal im- 
portance to all the books in this collection. Our 
religion, we believe, lies chiefly in the New 
Testament. The dispensation of Moses, com- 
pared with that of Jesus, we consider as imper- 
fect, earthly, obscure, adapted to the childhood 
of the human race, a preparation for a nobler 
system, and chiefly useful now as serving to con- 
firm and illustrate the Christian Scriptures.— 
Jesus Christ is the only master of Christians, and 
whatever he taught, either during his personal 
ministry, or by his inspire¢ apostles, we regard 
as of divine authority, and profess to make the 
rule of our lives. 

This authority, which we give.to the Scrip- 
tures, is a reason, we conceive, for studying 
them with peculiar care, and for inquiring anx- 


iously into the principles of interpretation, by 
which their true meaning may be ascertained. 
The principles adopted by the class of Chris- 
tians, in whose name [| speak, need to be ex- 
plained, because they are often misunderstood. 
Weare particularly accused of making an unwar- 


Scripture. We are said to exalt reason above 
revelation, to prefer our own wisdom to God's. 
Loose and undefined charges of this kind are cir- 
culated so freely, and with such iajarious.inten- 
tions, that we think it due to ourselves, and to 
the cause of truth, to express our views with 
some particularity. 

Our leading principle in interpreting Scrip- 
tive is this,—that the Bible is a book written 
for men, in the language of men, and that its 
meaning is to be sought in the same manner, as 
that of other books. We believe that God, when 


we may so say, to the established rules of speak- 
ing aod writing. How else would the Scriptures 
‘avail as more than if communicated in an un- 
known tongue ? 

Now all books and all conversation require in 
the reader or hearer the constant exercise ot 
reason; or their true import is only to be ob-- 
tained by continual comparison and inference. 
' Human language, you well know, admits various 
‘interpretations, and every word and every sen- 
tence must be modified and explained according 
to the subject which is discussed, according to 
the purposes, feelings, circumstances, and prin- 
ciples of the writer, and according to the genius 
and idioms of the language which he uses.— 
These are acknowledged principles in the in- 
terpretation of human writings ; and a man, 
whose words we should explain without refer- 
ence to these principles, would reproach us 
justly with a criminal want of candour, and an 
intention of obscuring or distorting his meaning. 

Were the Bible written in a language and 
style of its own, did it consist of words which 
admit but a single sense, and of sentences whol- 
ly detached from each other, there would be no 
place for the principlés now laid down. We 
could not reason about it, as about other writ- 
ings. But such a book would be of little worth ; 
and perhaps of all books, the Scriptures cor- 
respond least to this description. The word of 
God bears the stamp of the same hand, which 
we seein his works. it has infinite connexions 
and dependences. Every proposition is linked 
with others, and is to be compared with others, 
that its full and precise import may be under- 
stood. Nothing stands alone. ‘The New Tes- 
tament is built on the Old. The Christian dis- 
pensation is a continuation of the Jewish, the 
completion of a vast scheme of providence, re- 
quiring great extent of view in the reader.— 
Still more, the Bible treats of subjects on which 
we receive ideas from other sources besides 
itself; such subjects as the nature, passions, re- 
lations, and duties of man; aud it expects us to 
restrain and modify its language, by the known 
truths which cbservation and experience fur- 
nish on these topics. 

We profess not to know a book which de- 
mands a more frequent exercise of reason than 
the Bible. In addition to the remarks now made 
on its infinite connexions, we may observe, that 
its style no where affects the precision of sci- 
ence, or the accuracy of detinition. Its lan- 
guage is singularly glowing, bold, and figura- 
tive, demanding more frequent departures from 
the literal sense, than that of our own age and 
country, and consequently demanding more 
continual exercise of judgment.—We find too, 
that the different portions of this book, instead 
of being confined to genera! truths, refer per- 
petually to the times when they were written, 
to states of society, to modes of thinking, to con- 
troversies in the church, to feelings and usages, 
which have passed away, and without the knowl- 
edge of which we are constantly in danger of 
extending to all times and places, what was of 
temporary and local application. We find, teo, 
that some of these books are strongly marked 
by the genius and character of their respective 
writers, that the Holy Spirit did not so guide 
the apostles as to suspend the peculiarities of 
their minds, and that a knowledge of their feel- 
ings, and of the influepces under which they 
were placed, is one of the preparations for un- 
derstanding their writings. With these views 
of the Bible, we feel it our bounden duty to 
exercise our reason upon it perpetually, to 
compare, to infer, to look beyond the letter to 
the spirit, to seek in the nature of the subject, 
and the aim of the writer, bis true meaning; 
and, in general, to make use of what is known, 
for explaining what is difficult, and for discov- 
ering new truths. 

Need I descend to particulars, to prove that 
the Scriptures demand the exercise of reason. 
Take, for example, the style in which they gen- 








erally speak of God, and observe how habit- 
ually they apply to him human passions and 
organs. Recollect the declarations of Christ, 
that he came not to send peace, but a sword ; 
that unless we eat his flesh, and drink his blood, 
we have no life in us; that we must hate father 
and mother; pluck out the right eye ; anda vast 
number of passages equally bold and unlimited. 
Recollect the unqualified manner in which it 
is said of Christians, that they possess all 
things, know all. things, and can do all things. 





Recollect the verbal contradiction between Paul 


rantable use of reason in the interpretation oi 


he condescends to speak and write, submits, if 


and James, and ihe apparent clashing of some 
parts of Paul’s writings, with the general doc- 
irines and end of Christianity. 1 might extend 
the enumeration indefinitely, and who dees not 
see that we must limit all these passages by 
the known attribujes of God, of Jesus Christ, 
aud of human nature, and by the circumstab- 
ces under which they were written, so as to 
give the- language a quite different import 
trom what it woald require, had it been ap- 
plied to diflerent beings, or used in different 
connexions ? 


Enough has been said to shew in what sense 
we make use of reason in interpreting Scrip- 
ture. F om a yariety of possible interpret- 
ations, we selse* that which secords with the 
nature of the subject and the state of ihe writ- 
er, with the connexion of the passage, with the 
general strain of Scripture, with the known 
character and will of God, and with the obvi- 
ous and acknowledged laws of nature. In other 
words, we believe that God never contradicts, 
in one part of Scripture, what he teaches in an- 
other ; and never contradicts, in revelation, 
what he teaches in his works and providence — 
And we, therefore, distrust every interpreta- 
tion, which, after deliberate atteniion, seems re- 
pugnant to any established truth. We reason 
about the Bible precisely as civilians do about 
the constitution under which we live,whe, you 
know, are accustomed to limit one provision of 
that venerable instrument by others, and to fix 
the precise import of its parts by inquiring into 
its general spirit, into the intentions of its au- 
thors, and into the prevalent feelings, impres- 
sions, and circumstances of the time when it was 
framed. Without these principles of interpreta- 
tion, we frankly acknowledge that we cannot 
defend the divine authority of the Scriptures. 
Deny us this latitude, and we must abandon 
this book to its enemies. 

We do not announce these principles as orig- 
inal or peculiar to ourselves. All Christians oc- 
casionally adopt them, not excepting those who 
most vehemently decry them, when they hap- 
pen to menace some favourite article of their 
creed. All Christians are compelled to use 
them in their controversies with infidels, All 
sects employ themin their warfare with one an- 
other, All willingly avail themselves of reason, 
when it can be pressed into the service of their 
own party, and only complain of it when its 
weapons wound themselves. None reason more 
frequently than our adversaries. It is astonishing 
what a fabric they rear from a few slight hints 
about the fall of our first parents ; and how in- 
geniously they extract from detached passages, 
mysterious doctrines about the divine nature. 
We do not blame them for reasoning so abun- 
dantly, but for violating the fundamental rules 
of reasoning, for sacrificing the plain to the ob- 
scure, and the general strain of Scripture, to a 
scanty number of insulated texts. . 

We object strongly to the contemptuous man- 
nerin which human reason is often spoken of 
by our adversaries, because it leads, we believe, 
to universal scepticism. If reason be so dreadfully 
darkened by the fall, that itsmost decisive judg- 
ments on religion are unworthy of trust, then 
Christianity, and even natural theology, must be 
abandoned; for the existence and veracity of 
God, and the divine original of Christianity, are 
conclusions of reason, and must stand or fali with 
it. If revelation be at war with this faculty, it 
subverts itself, for the great question of its truth 
is left by God to be decided at the bar of reason. 
[tis worthy of remark, how nearly the bigot 
and the sceptic approach. Both would annihilate 
our confidence in our faculties, and both throw 
doubt and confusion over every truth. We 
honour revelation too highly to make it the an- 
tagonist of reason, or to believe, that it calls us 
to renounce our highest powers. 

We indeed grant, that the use of reason in 
religion is accompanied with danger. But we 
ask any honest man to look back on the history 
of the church and say, whether the renuncia- 
tion of it be not still more dangerous. Besides, 
itis a plain fact, that men reason as errene- 
ously on all subjects as on religion. Who does 
not know the wild and groundless theories, 
which have been framed in physical and _polit- 
ical science? But who ever supposed, that we 
must cease to exercise reason on nature and 
society, because men have erred for ages in 
explaining them? We grant, that the passions 
continually and sometimes fatally, disturb. the 
rational faculty in its inquiries into revelation. 
The ambitious contrive to find doctrines in the 
Bible, which favour their love of dominion. 
The timid and dejected discover there a gloomy 
system; and the mystical and fanatical, a vis- 
ionary theology. ‘The vicious can find exam- 
ples or assertions on which to build the hope 
of a late repentance, or of acceptance on easy 
terms; whilst the falsely refined contrive to 
light on doctrines which have not been soiled 
by vulgar handling. But the passions do not 
distract the reason in religious, any more than 
in other inquiries, which excite strong and 
general interest; and this faculty, of conse- 
quence, is not to be renounced in religion, unless 
we are prepared to discard it universally. The 
true inference from the almost endless errors, 
which have darkened theology, is, not that we 
are to neglect and disparage our powers, but to 
exert them more patiently, circumspectly, up- 





rightly. The worst errors, after all, have sprung 
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Managers. A pious and respectable couple oc- Coxosizazsos Soctety. We publish this evening 


cupy the house, and with the aid of a matron, 
superintend and govern the inmates, who are 
regularly instructed in their moral and relig- 
jous duties, and contribute by their daily labour, 


rt of the establishment. 
agree To be continued. 


——— 


For the Christian Register. 


Mr Rrep.—From my youth | have hada high 
regard for the character, talents, and piety of 
the late Dr Samuel Worcester of Salem. When, 
therefore, a volume of sermons from his pen 
was announced from the press, | embraced the 
earliest opportanity to obtain one, in the hope 
that. although it might contain views of the great 
doctrines of religion, not fully accordant with 
my own, I should nevertheless be entertained, 
enlightened, and edified by it. ‘This afternoon 
| commenced reading this volume, and was pret- 
ty well entertained and edified by the three first 
sermons ; on commencing the fourth sermon— 
from Romans vii. 13—I was constrained to pause; 
not on account of any dissatisfaction with the 
subject, or the manner of treating it, but for the 
purpose of ascertaining by comparison whether 
| was not reading a sermon which | had seen 
many years before in print. How well my sus- 
picions were grounded, any person may learn, 
by comparing this sermon with Vol x. of the 
Christian Observer, p. 140, et seq. I beg not 
to be considered as intending any reflection upon 
Dr Worcester, by this communication. My only 
odject is to inquire of the editor of this volame 
ef sermons, whether there is any evidence of 
Dr Worcester’s having written the article al- 
laded to, in the Christian Observer. Ifnot, Ican- 
not bat feel it a duty to recommend to himstricter 
fidelity, in superintendisg any future edition of 
these sermons. | would also suggest the import- 
ance, in all cases, of extreme caution in publish- 
ing the private papers of men after their de- 
cease. The want of caution in such a case may 
often unjustly dishonor the dead, and injure the 
influence of the living. Worcester County. 
—> 


For the Christian Register. 


Mr Reep.—In a work of fiction lately publish- 
ed by Louis Bonaparte, there is an affecting 
picture of the horrors and cruelties of war, 
which is somewhat curious, considering its orig- 
inal; and it is likewise expressed in a wanner 
strongly indicative of its being the language of 
actual occurrence and feeling. He is describing 
a field of battle :—*+ A thousand voices addres- 
sed me in the most rending manner, imploring 
assistance. One expired in asking for it; another 
in repulsing, through the convulsions of death, 
the proffered hand! Our own wounded conld 
not be distinguished from those of the enemy. 
I thought myself on those infernal plains, where 
the guilty groan for ever, and have no resource, 
because they are watched over by no providence. 
I know not what secret voice arose within me 
against war.—I have seen a father, a brother. 
and a son, even after the heat of battle, cut the 
throat of a defenceless old man; I have seen 
the brains of an infant beat out in its cradle ; and 
a young girl dying under bloody embraces! | 
have seen men go like sheep to certain death, 
led on by the phantoms of honour and glory.— 
I have seen men considered as vile and brittle 


pamphlet of 30 pages. The 
ety of documents 
and the African Colony at Montserado. We have not 
found time this 
its contents. 

The Report appears to be drawn up with fairness 
and candour, on a subject which has given rise to 
much discussion and different opinions. It is present- 


ficers and Managers, who, it will be seen, are among 
our most respectable citizens. 

We understand that new societies are organizing in 
the southern states ; and it is hoped that those already 


m existence will not be permitted to languish, until a 


New-York Colonization Society, any person paying 

one dollar annually, or thirty doliars at one time, may 

become a member. NV. Y. Statesman. 
—<=———— 


formed, that,on the 22d ult. two children in Leices- 
ter, were found im such a state of intoxication, as to 
cause great alarm to their parents, which induced 
them to procure medical aid, ty means of which, they 
were, probably, saved from a premature death. On the 
recovery of their senses, they informed that there was 


were found. Immediate search being made, he was 
discovered, but, alas! too Inte, his jaws were fixed, 
and every effort to administer relief, proved fruitless, 
and he died, a guiltless victim to that fell destroyer, 
which daily causes so much misery to mankind. 

It appears, that these children had found a bottle, 
which was kept concealed in a stone wall, near where 
they lived, by some rum-drinker, who, probably, did 
not choose that others should know how mnch he 
drank, and they partook freely of it, without being 
aware of its dangerous consequences. 

Ifevery day’s experience, did not convince us, that 
agument and reason, are alike lost upon the victims of 
intemperance, we should suppose, that a circumstance 
like the foregoing, might, at least cause them to pause 
and to ponder, before they advance farther in the path, 
which, they must know, will lead them to inevitable 
destruction. Mass. Spy. 

— 


Tue CaEROKEES.—T he United States commissioner, 
and the commisioner irom the state of Georgia, returned 
to Washington in that state, without having been able 
to conclude a treaty with the Cherokees, for the sat 
ofland. Some of the citizens of Georgia have govern- 
ment titles; and we suppose the following lines from 
Wordsworth will be quoted by them to show their au- 
thority to eject the poor aborigines from their property, 
for which they hoid a titie from the Creator; 





The simvie plan, * 
That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can. 


It is stated that the poor Indians have peremptorily 
refused either to sell any part of their lands, or to ad- 
mit the alledged clains of any one, contending that 
they only are the legal owners. 

—~——— 

Ituisors. The expedition destined to explore, se- 
lect, and make the route, for the Canal, which will 
unite the waters of the Great Lakes with the Missis- 
sippi, have commenced their labors. The Edwards- 
ville Spectator says that, from the zeal, talents, and 
enterprise, of the gentleman employed in it, the most 
favorable results may be fairly anticipated. 


—_— 


New Jersey Leerstatcre. The following bills, 
are now under the consideration of the N. Jersey Leg- 
islature :—A bill to reduce the rates of interest, from 
7 to 6 percent. A bill to prevent the imprisonment 
of poor debtors ; and bills authorizing the construction ; 
of the Delaware and Raritan Canal. 

—— 


Natcuez. The information from Natchez, of the 





instruments, which other men threw away, and 
broke to pieces without regret. And I have 
heard a minister of state say, that he had spent 
so many men in a campaign !” 8 
—<—>— 
For the Christian Register- 
GOOD NATURE. 

Much has been said in favour of good 
nature, and very deservedly. Its negative 
merit alone is very considerable. It is an entire 
freedom from that misjudging self-love, which 
leads men to be offended where no one has in- 
jured us, or even intended disrespect. An ex- 
emption from this error is no less convenient 
and comfortable for ourselves, than its cultiva- 
tion is just to others; for no one is at peace 
with himself, or benevolent to others, whose 
wounded pride is meditating revenge. This is 
not the only instance, where to be just is to be 
happy. It seems to be an equitable law of our 
nature, that our self-complacency should be often 
mortified, and just in proportion to the extrava- 
gance and unreasonableness of its own claims, 
and its disregard to the rights and feelings of our 
fellowmen. The best security for tranquillity at 
home, is to acquire and cherish the approbation 
of our own minds, and this is the best shield 
against many causes of disturbance from without. 

If an acquaintance chooses to pass by us with- 
out a salutation, we may ascribe his neglect to 
caprice, or to any thing, which we reed not 
investigate or regard. Good nature is the soil 
from which kindness, generosity, & magnanim- 
ity spontaneously spring up and flourish: In 
connexion with good principles of action, good | 
nature i sufficient to form an estimable char- 
acter. 

REE TR Rc I PTR OREN 


GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 





Vermont Leoistatcre.—The Vermont Legi 
closed a session of four weeks on Friday the 7th inst. 
—Among the laws was a bill extending the 
jurisdiction of Justices of the to all accounts 
where the debt side of the Plaintiff’s book shall not ex- 
ceed one hundred dollars, requiring attachments of 
real estate to be recorded by town clerks; and a bill 
increasing the trustees of the University of Vermont. 

A resolve passed requiring the Governor to i 
some person to collect information of the Deaf and 
ee ae ait A report of a committee 
recommending of a law ing that the 
electors of President and Vice President st shell’ be chosen 
by the freemen of the state of Vermont by general 
ticket, was on motion by Mr Chase dismissed. 


—— 
The steam boat North Carolina, it is said, sunk 
Tuesday, 11th ult. 40 miles below Wamington, with 





a cargo worth $20,000. 


4th Nov. by way of Port Gibson, is that “* The inhab- 
itants are all moving in, and the hum of business and 
the motions of the busy throng grect the senses where 
lately the dread tyrant stalked about in fearful maj- 
esty.” 

—_— 


Gotp, The mine of N. Carolina continues to yield 
its treasures. The editor of the Cheraw Iutelligen- 
cer says he has just seen a lump weighing 50 penny 
weights, with a number of smaller pieces. 

—— 

‘The Medical Class in the University of Penn- 
sylvania exceededed 400 at the commencement 
of the term. 


—_ 


The Minister Plenipotentiary from Colombia, Mr: 
Zalazar, Mr Gomez, Mr Vallenilla,and others atta ched 
to his suit, have arrived in Washington. Mr Pala- 
cios, Consul General from Colombia, also arrived, in 
company with the Minister. 

—>—— 

The New-Orleans Advertiser, of the 7th says, up- 
wards of 60,000 dollars in specie, have been received 
* two small vessels from Mexico, within the last two 

ys. 

The Mayor of New-Orleans, having received an im- 
portant anonymous letter, has invited the writer to cail 
at his office and receive $500 reward, if his information 
is true. 

Some apprehensions had existed of a conspiracy 
among the negroes. 


— f= 


Cross cet cawaL.—From an undoubted source we’ 
are euabled to communicate the important fact, that 
the Commissioners appointed by a resolution of the last 
legislature of Maryland to survey the route of a canal: 
to unite the waters of the Patapsco river with those of 
the Potomac, have finished the examinations and sur- 
veys connected with this object. They have ascer- 
tained the practicability, and located the route, of a 
canal from the Western Falls of the Petapsce to Liga- 
ner creek and thence down the Monocacy river to its 
mouth where it empties. into the Potomac. The dis- 
tance of the Canal will be about 80 miles—in the 
course of which, there will be about nine hundred feet 
lockage, and a funnel from two to three miles in} 
—The supply of water will be abundant. After sur- 
veying and examining all the points of country which 
apparently offered facilities for effecting the communi- 
cation in view, the Commisioners have ascertained 
that the only practicable route is the one just described 
—We make this statement, in general terms, for the 
satisfaction of many who have looked with anxiety to 
the result of this survey. Baltimore American, 

—_— 

Casat Revesce. Eleven hundred dollars were 
received for tolls, upon the Erie canal, in one day, last 
week, at Albany. 

——- 


The Erie Canal is about being closed for the winter 
season by ice; but as the Canal is nearly level, except 
at the locks, might not carriages be constructed to 
travel on it better than on the ordinary and with 
heavier loads >—or why not construct Rail Ways? 


ed to the public under the sanctions of a Board of Of- | 
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she frst Report of thd New-York Colonization Society, | that town of a Lad 
which just issued from the press in a handsome | whence they sailed on the 8th of Sept. havi T-| Dr Oudena nham, appert: 

ix contains a vari-| formed the whole disiance of tele Send to eae py He eS oe 
relating to the affairs of the Society, | of a water communication, 


; ing to examine the pamphiet with | 
sufficient attention, to enable us to give an analysis of erect a new Chapel for that institution, the present | 
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Consravences or Rum Drivxtxc. We are in-; 0! Washington, 16 of which are kept by ladies. 


yet another, in the same situation, in which they} 


The B (Vt.) Sentinel notices the arrival in | 


y and Gentleman -from Liverpool ; 


~~ 

The corporation of Yale College have resolved to’ 
one being too small to accommodate the increased | 
number of students. i 


> 


One ton and a half of specie passed through Utica | 


last week for the westward, principally from Massa- | 
chussets. 


a 


Missrow To ArRica.—We have great satisfaction ix 
announcing that our three enterprising countrymen, 


left London on the interesting and hazardous expe- 
dition, the discovery of the course of the Niger, under 


| the authority of government, in 1821, arrived at Bor- 


nou, in the centre of the continent of Africa, in Feb- 
ruary last, and were exceedingly well received by the 
Sultan of that kingdom. The doctor is to remain at 
Bourou as British vice-consul, while the other parties 
pursue their inquiries as to the course of this long 
sought river. London paper. 


' A long paper in the Asiatic Researches, vol. 15th, 
by Messrs. Hodgson and Herbert, gives the height of 


A letter from Lexingtoa, Ky. received in this city | 2 number of the snowy peaks of the Himlaya ridge of 


mentions that Mr Clay had left that place for the city | 
5 of Washington, but that so painfully was he afflicted | 
fair experiment be’ made of the utility of sach institu- | by a pulmonary affection, that his friends were appre- 
tions. By the third article in the constitution of the | hensive ne would be unable to reach the seat of gov- is three quarters of a mile greater than the height of 

Chi 


ernment by the meeting of Congress. Demo. Press. 
— 
The last National Intelligencer contains 19 new ad- 


vertisments of Boarding Houses, re-opened at the city 


—<>——_ 

A person was lately arested and brought before the 
Police Court, in Portsmouth, on a charge of beating 
his cattle unmercifully and for profane swearing. He 
was Convicted, and sentenced to pay a fine and costs. 

—<f—— 

The managers of the American Colonization Society, 
determine to send, if possible, three ships with colonists 
} this winter to Liberia, Africa. They are now detained 
‘only for want of funds. 

—>—- 

On no former occasion have we seen as many Mem- 
bers of Congress on the ground so early as at present. 
This early repair to the seat of government may be, 
in a good degree, attributed to the probability (which 
we understand will be realized) of a contested Election 
for the Speaker’s chair, and to the desire of the Mem- 
bers to represent their constituents on that question, 
certainly not the least important which will arise du- 
ring the Session. The persons generally spoken of, 
within our range of information, as likely to be voted 
for to fill the Speaker’s Chair, are Mr Barbour, Mr 
Clay, and Mr Taylor, each of whom have heretofore 
oecupied that honourable station, which is beneath the 
ambition of no man. Nat. Int. 

—— 

A memorial to Congress is in Signing in Newport, 
for indemnity for spoilations committed by French 
vessels from 1793 to 1800, including French captures 
which have been rejected under the Florida treaty. 





Trovete 1s BArrAporgs. A letter from Barba- 
does, of October 20, says—** We have had sad doings 
here ; an attempt of a daring character was made to 
burn the town last Saturday night ; and last evening 
an infuriated mob of white people attacked and liter- 
aily levelied to the ground, the Methodist Chapel, a 
large and beautiful brick building, and the Parson 
named Shewsbury, was obliged to fiy for his life.” 

The writer of another letter, same date, says, he 
fears this affair will end in serious consequences to 
the peace and comfort of the island. 





Hart1.—We have received the Haytien journal Le 
Propagateur, to the Ist August inclusive. it contains 
some excellent essays, political and economical. ‘Ihe 
writers in it take an interest in the struggle of the 
Spaniards against the French, and express just senti- 
ments respecting the issue. The Medical Faculty 
being very populous in the United States, the following 
paragraph of the Haytien Journal, which implies an 
opening for business, may not be witheut some attrac- 
tion here. 

The number of physicians in Hayti is below what is 
called for by the amount of population. Those whom 
we have are, for the most part, residents in our cities. 
The sick in the country rarely see them; in many in- 
stances they are wholly deprived of their presence. 

National Gaseite. 





Mexico.—A declaration of war has been issued by 
the government of Mexico, against Spain. 








FOREIGN ARTICLES. 


*,* By an arriral at Nesw-York, intelligence from Eng- 
land has been received as late as Nov.1. We have 
made a few exiracts in relation to the affairs of Spain. 


We learn from good authority, that it is a settled 
point that France is to continue the military occupation 
of Spain to a certain extent, and for a definite object, 
namely, until the Government of Ferdinand is entirely 
and firmly established.—In pursuance of this plan, 
Cadiz will be occupied by 10,000 troops, Madrid by | 
5000, and 15,000 will take up positions along the line 
of the Ebro. One great point which it is intended to 
accomplish, if possible, is the entire disbanding of the 
Spanish army, as now constituted, and to remodel it 
upon a totally different system. It is hoped that this 
will materially accelerate the restoration of internal 
tranquility. Courier. 


It is confidently said that the Duke d*Angouleme 
has demanded the pardon of the French refugees, who 
have been made prisoners in Spain. 


It is not against the principles of freedom in Europe 
alone, that the Holy Alliance intend to limit their ope- 
rations ; but every effort, according te the adrices re- 
ceived this day from Paris, is also to be made to put 
down, what these Legitimates call Revolution in Ame- 
rica, and in conformity with this vast and gigantic 
resolution, the Emperor Alexander has recalled all his 
accredited agents from the Brazils, and an expedition 
is forhtwith to be forwarded from Spain under the flag of 
that nation, against the Republic of Coloma. This 





expedition is to consist of twelve thousand soldiers, 
nominally Spaniards, but fitted out at the expense of 
France, attended by French artillery and engineer offi- 
cers, and the necessary number of priests and licenced 
spies, who may, by bribery, fraud, and fanaticism, pre- | 
pare the way for tyranny. Len. Morn. Chron. 


The Courier of October 24 observes, “* We under- 
stand that the Goverment think the state of affairs in | 
our West ludia colonies so urgent, that they have de- | 
termined to send out the reinforcements in vessels of 
war, instead of transports; and it is said two line of 
battle ships will convey the regiments now under or- 
ders to Barbadoes. 


Sir H. Douglas, recently appointed Governor of New- 
Brunswick, is a gentleman of literature and science. 
He is the author of a production entitled “ the Crisis 
of Spain,” and to him the world is indebted for some 
useful inventions. 

A Scotch Soldier, a pensioner, who said he was 106 
years of age, was committed ‘o prison in London for 
begging in the streets. He said his name was Allan 
pap amt ay enlisted under the Duke of Argyll, 


e service of George II. against Prince Chazsles ; 


men, and ther annual pay amounts to 4,855,622 


The military force of Sweden is estimated at 49,605 








mountains, from a survey—from which it appears that 
the highest of these peaks has an elevation of 25,589 
or four English miles and three quarters. This 


Shimborazo, the most elevated of the Andes. 


In the London papers the society of Friends are 
said to have raised and expended a larger sum for the 
succor of the Greeks in their present struggle, than 
has been furnished by all the other denominations of 
Christians together, in the British dominions. 


A society is forming in Lancaster, whose object is to 
establish a school, upen an extensive scale, for the edu- 
cation, at a cheap rate, of the daughters of clergymen 
whose livings do not afford the means of provision for 
their families. The chief mover in this benevolent 
undertaking is the Rey. W. Carus Wilson, vicar of 


Dr Baillie, who died lately in England, was consi- 
dered as the head of the Medical profession in that 
country. He was brother of Miss Joanna Baillie, 
whose poems and series of plays on the passions have 
acquired for her much celebrity. 


The Golden Cross, Charing-Cross, and the adjoining 
buildings in London, are to come down, and a splendid 
building is to be erected in its site like the Pantheok 
at Rome. 

A tread mill, now erecting at Manchester England, 
is calculated to employ, at one time, one hundred and 
thirty-eight criminals. 


Three new observatories have been established in 
the countries the most remotely situated from each 
other; at Nicolajaw, on the border of the Black Sea, 
at the Cape of Good Hope, and in New Holland. 


The Parchment containing the grant of the freedom 
of Aberdeen to Dr Johnson, once the of Mrs 
Piozzi, and recently sold by auction at Manchester, is 
now in the possession of an eminent bookseller im 
Bond-street, London. 


The receipts at a Musical Festival given in York, 
England, recently, amounted to £15,000 (over $66,- 
900.) Expenses £8000. The balance given to four 
charities. 

A letter from Rome, (Italy,) says, “ Jerome Bona- 
parte has lately taken up his residence in the palace 
of Lucien, which the latter quits, as he is about to 


leave Europe for America,and is selling off all his prop- 


erty preparatory to his departure.”” 
DN 


MARRIED, 


In Groton, Mr Nathaniel Shattuck, of this city, to 
Miss Zoey Green. 

In Marblehead, Mr Benjamin P. Rowell to Miss Sa 
rah, daughter of Mr Jonathan Blanley, of Marblehead. 

In Wrentham, Mr Thomas Tucker to Miss Harriet 
R. Davis. 

In Salem, Mr Zachariah Brooks, of Kennebunk-porty 
to Miss Lydia Wilde. . 

In Saco, Moses Emery, Esq attorney at law, of Wis- 
casset, to Miss Sarah C. Thornton. 

By the Rev. Mr Frothingham, Benj. A. Gould, 

Esq. to Miss Lucretia D. Goddard. 











DIED, 
In "Dedham, on Friday last, Mr Joseph Draper, 
aged $4. 
. this city, Miss Melancy Ann, daughter of Eliphai- 
et Williams, Esq. aged 16. : 
This morning, of a consnmption, Mrs Lucretia Davis, 
aged 34, wife of Mr Isaac Davis. Funeral from his 
house No. 28 Hanover St. Sunday afternoon, half past 
3; relations and friends are requested to attend with- 
out further invitation. 
At Sea on his passage from Aux Cayes, Mr Edward 
Holoen, of this city. 
Iu Plymouth, Mr Samuel Drew, a soldier of the rev- 
olution. 
in the last Marietta paper is registered 140 deaths 
within the township of Marrietta, since the first of 


| July last. 


In 1820, 41 persons died at Paris, of the small Pox. 
In 1821, 122; and in 1822, 1236! 


Massachusetts Peace Society. 
HE annual meeting for the choice of Offiters, and 
other important business, is to be holden in the 
Vestry of the Old South Charch, in Boston, on 
TUESDAY, the 9th of Dec, at half-past 3 o'clock, 
in the afternoon. A general and punctual attendance 
of the Membets is easnestly requested, 
Dec. 5, T. M. HARRIS, Rec. Sec. 


Pew Wanted. 
ANTED to hire, a Pew in the Rev. DR CHAN- 
NING’S church; one in the Gallery would be 
preferred. Inquire at the counting room of the Canim 
TIAN ReceTEr. Nov. 28. 














Seamstress. 
A respectable young woman (who sews 
is desirous of obtaining a situation in a 7. as 
a seamstress, for moderate ion. She can give 


| the most une ionable recommendations, and refers 


to Mrs Bowers, No. 14 Newbury street. Nov. 28. 


Boyer’s Dictionary. 
or sale at this Office, cheap, Boyer’s French 
ee et of Sacasl adh amnesia 
Butler's A Na 
Buck’s Theological Dictionary—Kirke White’s Re- 
mains. : 
ANTED a number of copies of No. 7, Vol. Il, 
of the Cansstiss Recisten.—-Those sub- 
scribers who do not keep regular files of the paper 
will confer a favour on the editor by sending the above 
number, by mail or otherwise, to this office. 


Family Prayer Book. 
published, and for sale by Cummings, Hil- 














rnagiens haere beste ina re tee 
lation of the New Testament ; also Butler's Asal 
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From the N. ¥. American. 


We are not conscious of doing injustice.to the feel- 


ings or affections of men, when we say that a woman’s | 


and a mother’s heart alone could have conceived, and 
possibly a woman's pen only could have portrayed | 


with such exquisite tenderness and truth as in the fol- | 
lowing lines, the thousand nameless ties that bind a | 





From the Centinel. 
STATE PRISON. 


The great purpose of our State Prison, it is 
well known, is that of punishment for those 
who violate the laws of society, and who have 
committed acts of injustice against their fellow 
meno. It is a substitute, in this humane and en- 


‘lightened age, for corporeal inflictions and 


mother to herchild. Immersed as men for the most |) cerations. 


And if the punishment and pre- 


part are in business or in pleasure, mingling with the) vention of crime were the sole object of the 


active scenes of life, and living, as it were, abroad in 


| ed * . . * 
| present system, we are of opinion this is the 


the world, their affections, as well as their sorrows, are | most proper and effectual. For while humanity 


controlled or diverted by many conflicting occurrences, 
and when grief for some heart-rending privation seeks 
to indulge its holy and hallowing melancholy, care is 
at hand, and the imperative call of duty to one’s con- 
dition in life, to check the gushing tear. Not so with 
woman ; her life is one of comparative seclusion, home 
is her world—and there she is to be seen, such as in 
happiest hours she is imaged forth, by ** youthful poets 
when they love.” When sorrow intrudes upon this 
scene, it comes unbroken by other claims, and dwells 
there alone and unmitigated. 

Hence it is, and from the early, anxious, but fon 
eares, which nature has exclusively allotted to the 
mother towards her offspring, that the poet is justified 
in saying, 

** There is none 
In all this cold and hollow world, no fount 
Of deep, strong, deathless love, save that within 
A mother’s heart.” 


woe 


A MOTHER’S LOVE. 


From the Seige of Valencia, a poem, by Mrs Hemans. 
Gonzalez. 

We have but 
¥o bow the head in silence, when heaven’s voice 
Calls back the things we love. 

Elmina, 

Love! love! there are soft smiles and gentle words, 
And there are faces skilful to put on 
The look we trust in—and "tis mockery all; 
A faithless mist, a desert-vapour, wearing 
‘Phe brightness of clear waters, thus to cheat 
‘The thirst that semblance kindled! There is none 
In all this cold and hollow world, no fount 
Of deep, strong, deathless love, save that within 
A mother’s heart. It is but pride, wherewith 
To his fair son the father’s eye doth turn, 
Watching his growth, aye, on the boy he looks, 
The bright glad creature springing in his-path, 
But as the heir of his great name, the young 
And stately tree, whose rising strength ere long 
Shall bear his trophies well. And this is love! 
—This is man’s love! What, marvel? you ne’er made 
Your breast the pillow of his infancy, 
While'to the fulness of your heart’s glad heavings 
His fair cheek rose and fell—and his bright hair 
Waved softly to your breath. You ne’er kept watch 
Beside him, till the last pale star had set; 
And morn, all dazzling, as in triumph, broke 
On your dim, weary eye—not yours the face 
Which early faded through fond care of him, 
Hung o’er his sleep, and, duly as heaven's light, 


Was there to greet his wakening! You ne’er smooth’d | 


His couch, ne’er sung him to his holy rest, 
Caught his last whisper when his voice from yours 
Had learned soft utterance—pressed your lip to his 
When fever parched it ; hushed his wayward cries 
With patient, vigilant, never-wearied love ! 
No! these are woman’s tasks! In these her youth, 
And bloom of cheek, and buoyancy of heart, 
Steal from her all unmarked. My boys! my boys! 
Hath vain affection borne with all for this ? 
Why were ye given me! 
—— 
PRAISE. 

Hark ! the hymn of praise is pealing 

Loud, triumphant to the skies! 

Softer now, now softer stealing, 

faintly on the ear it dies. 

Now again the chorus swelling 

Like the shout of victory, 

Praises, every note is telling; 

Praise is all the melody. 


Listen ! now the sound is dying, 
Like the breath of summer even ; 
Raptured angels, swiftly flying, 
Waft it to the gates of heaven. 
Still a lingering note is sighing— 
Still a strain falls on the ear— 
Tis the echo, faintly rising 
With the chorus full and clear. 


0! what music is devotion 

Breathing in 4 hymn of praise ! 
Seraphs listen with emotion, 

And a heavenly chorus raise. . 
But when saints shall meet in heaven, 
Sweeter far the notes shall ring ; 
Praise shall then be ever given— 
Souls in bliss shall ever sing. 


—_— 


From BryAnt’s Porys. 


** In the midst of life we are in death.” 
Soe live, that when thy summons comes to join 
Th’ innumerable caravan, that moves 
To the pale realms of shade, where each shall take 
His chamber, in the silent halls of Death, 
Thou go not like the quarry-slave at night, 
Scourged to his dungeon ; but—sustained and soothed 
By an unfaltering trust—approach thy grave 
Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams! 


| pleads for this less severe and apparently less 
irevengeful mode of treating the injurious per- 
son, it is believed that the purposes of Justice 
are also best secured, in that the fear of sol- 
itary confinement to hard labor for several years 
will operate more powerfully as a preventive 
of crimes, than very severe bodily suilering for 
a short time. ‘ 

This confinement to labour and in solitude is 
necessarily attended, in a populous community 
' where the criminals are numerous, with consi- 
derable expense.. The buildings to confine, 
the food to sustain, the officers and guards to 
/ inspect and govern them, must cost something. 
The convicts must have necessary food or they 
cannot labor; some are tenants of the hos- 
pital from the first day of their copfinement; 
) and not being artists, except in mischief, it is 
evident their labor will not turn to so good 
‘account as if they had been brought up to par- 
ticular trades, in which they could be constantly 
| employedin prison, and their products of ready 
‘demand in market. And whether three buv- 
‘dred culprits could be kept in confinement and 
‘thus prevented from plundering the honest cit- 
_izen, in any other way; say in separate county 
| jails or bridewells with necessary buildings and 

officers for security, we pretend not to decide ; 
‘though, from a due consideration of the subject, 
we are inclined to the belief that all judicious 
men would readily perceive no saving could be 
made by a different confinement from that now 
practised. 

But it has always been supposed that our 
wise and humane legislators had a view to the 
reformation of (at least) some of the criminals, 
in the establishment of the State Prison ; and 
were anxious that it should partake also of the 
character of a Penitentiary. They had a hope, 
that while they were providing a place of pun- 
ishment and restraint for those who had injured, 
and without correction and confinement might 
continue to injure others, it would also prove 
the occasion of serious reflection and consequent 
reformation. This important, though not prime 
object of the institution seems, by some, to be 
forgotten or disregarded. ‘The sole wish and 
design of many is punishment, to consist of pri- 
vations and labor, so severe, that the State 
should incur no expense on their account. That 
the labors and the privations should be so severe 
as to deter, if possible, from the commission of 
crime, we are not disposed to deny; (for pun- 
ishment, we admit, is the chief design) but with 
this qualification, however, that there should be 
nothing of revenge in their treatment, and no- 
thing so extreme in the privations they were 
made to endure as should be revolting to huma- 
nity or inconsistent with the idea that goverp- 
ment was desirous of their reformation, and 
imposed only necessary sufferings for the pre- 
vention of crimes. : 

We are concerned to observe, that some of 
our distinguished legislators are willing to re- 
linquish the idea of a Penitentiary ; and to deny 
even that the laws and discipline relating to our 
State Prison have any view to reclaim those 
| who are sentenced to confinement there for the 
;commission of crimes.—One of our citizens, 
, who has given considerable attention to this 
isubject, in a letter to Mr Roscoe in England, 
| would fain correct him tor supposing it to be so 
' designed, and attempts to shew the irrelevancy 
| of Mr R’s remarks, on this supposition. In reply, 
Mr KR. shews, from the very nature and rules of 
the establishment, that the character of a Peni- 
tentiary is a necessary part of the system. 
This, certainly, was a part of the origina] plan. 
And yet it is now not uncommon to hear it said 
‘“‘ that punishment (not reformation) is the en- 
tire object; that civil rulers have nothing to do 
with reclaiming the vicious; that, to punish is 
their province alone; and that the sentence of 
of confinement to hard labor, in the place of 
whipping and cutting, is simply to restrain the 
evil-doer.—Of short-sighted or unfeeling psli- 
ticians, this may be expected; But benevolent 
and christian legislators, we trust, will have 
other views. ‘Chey must wish to reform, if 
possible ; and in punishing or restraining from 
crime they will adopt a discipline and a treat- 
ment of the transgressor which promises to re- 
claim him. 

This generous object requires some addition- 
al expense. The convicts should be formed 
into different classes, according to their diversi- 
ty of characters and crimes. But, especially, 
they ought to be confined in separate apart- 
ments through the night, that they may have 
{time for sober reflection, instead of plotting 
mischief and instructing each other in greater 
arts of iniquity. Let them be kept to labor 
through the day, with watchmen to prevent all 
combination and concert for evil, and placed 
citiatitely in cells for the night. This has nev- 
er yet been fully practised, for want of sufii- 
cient rooms; (though the classification and 
guarding are understood to be attended to in 
our prison.) It is believed the good effects of 
this actual solitary confinement during the night, 
would very soon be apparent. 
formation of any of the convicts, even of the 
least hardened, is expected.or desired, such 
{provision must be made. If neglected, they 











And if the re- 





(68) | 
will be sent abroad into society, when the peri-| 
od for which they are sentenced shall expire, 
| wholly unreclaimed, and even more likely to 


injure their fellow men than before. ‘The ob- 
ject, then, of reformation should never be aban- 
doned, no less from motives of preventing evil 
to society than of doing good to the individual 
who may be reciaimed. 


The reformation of the wicked is an object of 
unspeakable concern; and should not be given 
up as impossible, until every experiment, which 
promises a favorable result, has been fairly and 
fully tried. No expense should prevent; no 
past failure should discourage us. It is the du- 
ty of every christian and every true patriot, to 
provide facilities in the attaiument of such an 
important object. We have now, in this state, 
an opportunity of testing the practicability of 
the penitentiary system, so dear to every real 
philanthropist. All now wanting here, is an 
additional building for more solitary cells. The 
labor of the convicts is sufficiently severe-their 
food is coarse and cheap, and no other than is 
absolutely essential to health and strength.— 
They have a Chaplain to instruct, admonish, 
and encourage them to reform ; and the young- 
er have incidental instruction in the rudiments 
of useful knowledge. 


As a place of punishment, our State Prison is 
believed to be most important, and to have an- 
swered the expectations of its founders. Bat as 
a penitentiary, it has not been productive of the 
good, some sanguine legislators fondly anticipat- 
ed. Yet it is believed that this design should 
not be given up as hopeless. ‘The experiment 
has not yet been made under all the favorable 
circumstances, which are within our command. 
Let us never forget our obligations to do good, 
even to the wicked—not indeed by treating him 
like the virtuous—but by seeking his reforma- 
tion; it may be by severe discipline and long 
confinement ;—not driving him to despair; not 
leading him t» consider all men his enemies and 
avengers, and thus making him an enemy foall 
—O, no. Let us seek his return to sobriety, 
to honesty, to industry ;—and let us encourage 
his feeble efforts, by holding up to him the 
prospect of his thus regaining the confidence 
and good will of mankind. HOWARD. 


—p—— 
From the London Morning Chronicle. 
DEATH OF MR RICARDO, 


The country and his friends have to lament 
the loss of this enlightened, amiable and truly 
virtuous Senator. An express arrived in town 
yesterday morning with an account of his death, 
at his seat in Gloucester-shire. The disease is 
said to have been water on the brain. 


Political economy remained nearly in the state 
in which it was left by Smith, till the appear- 
ance of the writings of Mr Ricardo. ‘To him 
we are indebted for the discovery of many im- 
portant principles, and for the correction and 
modification of many of those laid down by bis 
great predecessor. But in the bri@f notice to 
which we now must confine ourselves, we can 
only allude generally to bis merits as a political 
economist, without attempting a specification of 
them. 

As a Senator he stood alone, and we know not 
whether he will have any successor. Before 
Mr Ricardo, we had able, practical Statesmen, 


great orators, and brilliant wits ; but he is the | 


first man who carried into the House of Com- 
mons a Clear philosophical head, and an inflex- 
ible determination never to deviate in the 
slightest degree from any of those principles, the 
truth of which he had once ascertained. With 
snch a determination he could not possess ex- 
tensive influence in the Parliamentary sense of 
the word, because in a popular assembly infle- 
ence can only be purchased by occasional sacri- 
fices to the opinions and even the prejudices of 
others. But his disregard to all the means of 
obtaining adventitious consideration gave him 
great weight with the well informed, both in 
the House and throughout the country. Forty 
years azo, when even Burke, with all his finan- 
cial talents and brilliant declamation, could not 
obtain a hearing for any thing beyond the rou- 
tine of every day politics, Mr Ricardo would 
have been.totally disregarded. © The diffusion 
of knowledge throughout all classes of the coun- 
try has since been very great, and the philo- 
sophical elucidations of Mr Ricardo of points 
in political economy delivered in the most un- 
pretending manner, and unrelieved by any 
thing extraneous, were listened to by the 
House with a respectful attention, indicative at 
all events of a due sense of the value and impor- 
tance of knowledge. He was the represénta- 
tive of an age when the arts of delusion have 
lost much of their influence, through the gener- 
al advancement of intellectual power. 


ee 


EFFECTS OF WAR. 


A Lieutenant in the British service, who was 
at the battle of New-Orleans, informed a gen- 
tleman at Malta, that, “* one of their regimeats, 
containing six hundred men in communion with 
the church of Scotland, was in that action; and 
that in this one regiment, four hundred of those 
men were slain by those who profess to trust in 
the same Redeemer, and hope to dwell in the 
same heaven !” 


—— 
RHETORIC. 


Dr Witherspoon was famous for conveying a 
great deal of meaning in a few words. He 
sometimes adopted a mode that savoured of 
pleasantry, which probably assisted the subse- 
quent recollection of his pupils. In giving rules 
for public speaking, he used to say, ** Never 
begin till you have something to say—and al- 
ways leave off when you have done.” ; 








THE LORD’S PRAYER. 


The following is a literal translation of 
Lord’s Prayer, as written by Ealdfrida, Bis 
of Lindsfarne, about the year 700; and which 
is the earliest specimen of the Anglo Saxon 
language now extant, viz: - 


‘* Our Father which art in heaven, be hallowed thy 
name; to come thine kingdom; be thine will go js in. 
heaven and earth; our loaf superexcellent give us to 
day; and forgive us debts ours, as we forgive debts of 
ours, and not lead us into temptation, but free us each 
from evil.—Amen.” 


By a literal translation of this prayer, as rep. 
dered two hundred years after the period above 
alluded to, the only material alteration that ap. 
pears to have taken, place is the omission of 
the sentence, “ be hallowed thy name.” 

About the year 1190, in Henry II’s reign, the 
Lord’s Prayer was translated by Pope Adrian 
IV, as follows, and sent into England: 


Ure Fader in heaven rich 

Thy name be hailed lich ; 

Thou bring us thy michall blisse ; 
Als his in heaven y doe. 

Evar in yearth been it also, 

That holy bread that lasteth ay, 
Thou send it ous this ilka day, 
Forgive ous all that we have done 
As we forgiven other mon, 

Ne let ous fall into no founding 
Ac shield ous fro the fowle thing.—Amen, 


In the reign of Henry III. the Lord’s Prayer 
was rendered into English, in verse like the 
former, but differing in a trifling degree. 

In Richard II.’s reign, the Lord’s Prayer was 
altered by Wickliffe, in his translation of the 
New Testament, it is brought back into prose, 
The words, “gif us this day our bread,” are 
there followed by “ over other substance.”— 
There is the same addition in the Prayer of 
Henry VI’s reign; and what is. singular, the 
prayer of both of those periods is more simi- 
lar to the form now observed, than the prayer 
of Henry VIII’s reign (1631) which is as fol- 
lows :— 

“Our fader tat arte in heuen, sanctifyed be thy 
name, thy kyngdome come to vs. Thy wyll te done 
inerth as heuen. Our dayly breed gyue us tho daye; 
ot forgyue us our dettys; as we forgyue our detters, 
and lead us not into tentacyon, but delyuer us from 
evil— Amen.” 








London Books. 
HE following books, belonging to the consign- 
ment lately made from Londen, are still for sale 
at the Counting Room of the Curistian REGISTER. 
Aristotle’s Rhetoric, 8vo. 
Bunyan’s Holy War, 12mo. 
Burns’ Works, 4 vols. 1émo. : 
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Gifford’s Life of Wellington, 2 vols. 24mo. plates. 
Gurney’s Dictionary of the Bible, 24me 
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New Week’s Preparation, 12mo 
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Macdonald’s Projectile Fuzees, and Telegraphic 
Paley’s Evidences, 8vo [Communication, plates 
Pastor Fido, 2 vols in one, 24mo 
Paley’s Evidences of Christianity, 12mo 
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Rey. Mr Ware’s Letters. 


UST published, and for sale by James W. Burditty 
J Franklin’s head, No. 94 Court street, price 12 ¢ts- 
Two Letters on the genuineness of the Verse, Ist 
John, v. 7. and on the scriptural argument for 





Unitarianism ; addressed to the Rev. Alegander Me 


Leod, D. D. of New-York—By Henry Ware, jr. Min- 
ister of the Second Church, Boston—third edition. 
Advertisement to this edition—Having underst 


that frequent inquiries have been made for these lets 


ters, sinse the last edition was sold, the author has - 
consented to their republication. A very few sli 


alterations have been made, and an Essay, connected PS 
with the subject of the first letter, is added, from th® = 


Unitarian Miscellany. With this valuable addition, 
the Letters are again submitted to the public with the 


hope that they may do something to aid the cause of: ae 


Christian knowledge and truth. 


7 glo Printers. 
OR sale at this office a font of Pica, of about 200. 
pounds, nearly new. It will be sold very low, #~ 


applied for soon. 
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EXTRACT FROM C 
(Continued fi 
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~ man spoil us of it by v 
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ty. They perform differs 
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forming different acts, an 
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and constitute three mir 
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ings are to be formed. It 
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us to the belief of diff 
ings, and if this mark 
knowledge falls; we have 
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than represent to oursely: 
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performing different acts, 
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minds ? 

We do then, with all 
without ‘reproaching our 
gainst the irrational and ur 
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the primitive christians, 
even the Father.” With 
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the Father alone is God. 
iour continually appropri: 
the Father. We find th 
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—_ fills the New Test 

ong equally to J and 
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the many passages which t 
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the contrary, in the Ne 
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